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X. 


Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

We  have  just  now  witnessed  an  inspiring  sight.  This  Republican 
Club,  amid  fireworks,  music,  and  huzzas,  has  raised  on  high  and  un- 
furled to  the  free  breezes  of  the  heavens,  a beautiful  American  Flag 
— the  national  emblem  of  our  liberties  and  our  laws.  There  is  no 
division  of  parties  in  love  and  veneration  for  that  shining  banner. 

But  in  this  case  it  bears  the  names  of  your  candidates,  McKinley 
and  Hobart,  who,  you  believe,  will  uphold  its  honor,  and  keep  its 
pure  folds  unstained.  In  this  unprecedented  political  crisis,  though 
a Democrat,  I am  compelled  to  share  with  you  in  this  belief;  and  to 
give  the  fullest  effect  to  my  vote  against  wicked  and  revolutionary 
heresies,  it  will  be  cast  squarely  for  your  candidates. 

Your  courteous  invitation  to  join  in  the  ceremony  you  have  just 
performed,  and  afterwards  to  address  you  on  the  political  issues  from 
my  own  point  of  view,  is  gladly  accepted. 

It  was  Senator  Stewart,  was  it  not,  who  made  a speech  in  the 
United  States  Senate  seven  days  long  on  the  subject  of  silver.  Bryan 
is  now  in  the  middle  of  a speech  which  promises  to  he  a hundred  days 
long.  This  is,  therefore,  a lengthy  subject,  and  you  will  easily  for- 
give me  if  I detain  you  only  an  hour  and  a half. 


THE  QUESTION  AND  ITS  NATURE. 

On  all  sides  it  is  agreed  that  the  question  at  issue  in  this  campaign 
is  the  one  of  money— and  that  its  importance  is  paramount— ev^eed- 
ing  all  other  questions  put  together.  Its  right  decision,  therefore, 
must  he  very  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  Nation,  and  fraught  witli 
weal  or  woe  to  every  individual  within  our  borders.  This  condition 
lends  an  unusual  interest,  and  no  little  anxiety,  to  the  discussion  noiv 
going  on  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

Heretofore,  when  great  political  parties  have  joined  issue  and 
appealed  to  the  country  for  votes,  they  have  set  forth  in  detail  their 
principles  and  policies,  supported  by  the  evidence  of  party  his- 
tory and  party  records.  They  have  offered  on  either  side  facts  of 
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formances  as  security  for  present  promises,  and  have  made  it 
i easy  for  the  common  voter  to  intelligently  choose  between 
This  is  practical  politics  on  a basis  of  intelligence  and 
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what  is  this  burning  question  about  money,  set  up  by  the 
£ some  democrats  and  all  populists  and  all  cranks,  and  forced 
le  country  by  this  conglomerate  party  as  the  overshadowing 
to-day?  Most  astonishing  to  say,  it  is  a question  of  abstract 
-windy  speculation — a piece  of  guesswork  equal  to  a Chinese 
and  the  conundrum  is  this:  What  will  happen  if  the  United 
Government  opens  the  doors  of  its  mint  to  the  free  coinage  of 
diver  in  the  world  upon  a basis  of  16  to  1 in  weight  compared 
•Id;  stamping  with  its  dollar  mark,  as  legal  tender,  and  mak- 
eceivable  for  all  debts  and  dues,  public  and  private,  and  here- 
iable  in  all  our  business,  just  that  quantity  of  silver  which  sells 
in  all  the  markets  of  the  world  for  53  cents  according  to  our 

gold  standard?  , . 

3 answer  to  this  question  by  the  party  which  has  raised  it  is 

will  bring  wealth,  prosperity,  and  an  improved  condition  of 
P0]-g — and  the  reply  of  the  opposite  party  is  that  it  will  bring 
and  adversity,  work  injustice  and  dishonor,  and  end  in  public 

ivate  financial  ruin. 


CA'i  LAW  CEEATE  DOLLARS  OR  MAKE  OK  E-HALF 

EQUAL  TO  A WHOLE  ? 

Bi  yan  says  that  dollars  are  creations  of  the  law  ’ and  that  it 
is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  Government  to  bring  into  existence  dollars 
enoudi.”  These  are  his  exact  words,  and  they  have  an  ancient 
“ ..reuihack,”  paper-moneyish  sort  of  flavor.  It  is  indeed  the  business 
oithi  Government  to  take  a full  (100-cent)  dollar’s  worth  of  metal, 
as  nov  of  gold,  and  put  its  stamp  upon  it,  and  this  decides  what  is 
the  real  dollar.  The  Government  creates  nothing.  It  defends  the 
intrir  sic  dollar  by  punishing  the  counterfeiter.  What  is  the  counter- 
feiter hut  a dehaser  of  money?  And  when  you  debase  the  currency, 
as  is  now  attempted,  you  undertake  to  do  by  law  that  which,  as  the 

law  row  stands,  is  a State-prison  offence. 

h 53  cents  equal  to  100  cents,  or  if  it  is  not,  can  the  Lnited  Shates 

pass  II  law  which  will  make  53  cents’  worth  of  silver  equal  in  intrinsic 
valm  to  100  cents’  worth  of  gold?  Can  it  pass  a law  which  will  make 
half  3f  any  given  thing  equal  to  the  whole  of  it?  Can  a man  by 
takii  O’  thought  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature? 


DOUBLE  POSITION  OF  SILVER  ADVOCATES. 

Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Altgeld,  who  are  the  champion  orators  for 
silver  and  who  may  fairly  he  taken  as  its  best  exponents,  by  a course 
of  reasoning  based  upon  theory,  assertion  and  belief,  mixed  with  half- 
facts and  half-truths,  have  reached  the  following  conclusions,  upon 
which  they  appeal  for  your  votes  in  favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver: 
First,  they  say  the  United  States  can  take  all  the  silver  in  the 
world,  which  will  he  offered  for  coinage,  and  by  idacing  its  stamp 
upon  these  dollars  make  every  one  of  them  equal  in  intrinsic  value  to 
our  present  gold  dollar,  so  that  there  will  he  no  money  disturhance 
and  no  loss  whatever  to  anybody— but  only  a gain  in  the  volume  o 
monev  to  he  used.  All  the  dollars,  gold  and  silver,  will  be  worth  just 
as  much  as  they  are  now.  Mr.  Bryan  said  this  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  in  New  York,  and  George  Fred.  Williams  is  saying  it  in 

\T  o cGO  p n n QPTT  S 

Second,  they  say  that  this  free  coinage  of  silver  will  double  the 
amount  of  available  money  in  the  country  and  make  money  so  plenty 
and  cheap  that  the  prices  of  the  farmers’  products,  and  the  prices  ot 
everything  that  is  produced  by  the  workman,  and  the  workman  s 
wac^es  will  all  he  doubled;  that  is,  money  will  he  half  as  dear  as  it  is 
now;  and  measured  in  these  fifty-cent  dollars  everything  will  he 

worth  twice  as  much. 

This  is  a perfectly  fair  statement  of  the  position  of  the  bi  \ei 
advocates.  You  all  know  this,  because  you  have  read  their  speeches. 

Now,  of  course,  both  of  these  conditions  cannot  possibly  he  true 
—because  they  are  precisely  contradictory  to  each  other.  The  free- 
coinage  silver  dollar  cannot  he  worth  intrinsically  the  100  cents  of 
the  present  gold  dollar,  and  at  the  same  moment  be  worth  only  the 
50  cents  of  the  cheap  dollar  which  is  to  double  the  price  of  the 
farmer’s  wheat.  But  one  of  these  conclusions  is  for  use  in  the  East, 
where  we  do  not  want  to  he  robbed  of  half  what  money  we  have  by  a 
fifty-cent  cheap  dollar,  hnt  desire  to  keep  our  money  as  good  as  gold; 
and  the  other  conclusion  is  for  the  West,  where  some  people  arc 
reported  to  have  been  led  to  think  they  want  cheap  fifty-cent  dollars 
with  which  to  pay  their  debts  and  double  the  price  of  the  products 

they  sell.  -n 

‘Now  which  of  these  things  do  the  Popocrats  really  believe  will 

happen  as  the  result  of  putting  this  country  on  a'silver  basis?  There 
can  he  no  doubt  whatever.  They  believe  that  money  will  he  cheap- 
ened-made  worth  half  its  present  value-and  it  is  clear  that  to 
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bring  ab^ut  this  cheapening  is  the  whole  object  of  the  silver  move- 
ment. 

THE  LOGICAL  AND  INEVITABLE  KESULT. 

Now  to  cast  aside  all  the  fine-spun  theories,  the  beliefs,  assertions, 
sopliistr  es  and  so-called  arguments  of  the  silverites,  and  apply  a 
little  simple  common-sense  arithmetic  to  the  situation — what  would 
he  the  result  of  this  cheapening  of  our  money  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half  its  present  value?  That  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this 
country  who  has  a dollar  would  find  its  value  and  purchasing  power 
diminisl  ed  by  one-half— and  to  that  extent  would  simply  be  robbed, 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  of  his  property  and  his  lights.  It  would 
bring  ai  enforced  and  universal  bankruptcy  on  the  country,  by  which 
all  pubi  c and  private  debts  would,  by  compulsion  of  law,  have  to  be 
settled  ( n a basis  of  50  per  cent,  of  our  present  dollar.  Kepudiation 
of  one-I  alf  our  debts  would  he  universal,  and  dishonesty  and  robbery 
would  1 e enthroned  as  law.  Every  man  who  has  money  owing  to 
him,  wl  0 has  money  invested  in  savings  banks,  loan  associations,  life 
insurance  companies,  bonds,  mortgages,  or  any  sort  of  money  securi- 
ties—oi  e and  all  of  which  has  cost  him  a hundred  cents  on  the  dollar 
in  gold-  -would,  on  a silver  basis,  receive  back  his  money  in  fifty-cent 
silver  d dlars  which,  with  prices  doubled,  would  purchase  only  half 
the  meiins  of  living  with  which  his  currency,  now  on  a gold  basis, 
will  at  ( nee  supply  him.  Is  this  honest,  or  fair,  or  square,  or  decent, 
and  is  his  the  sort  of  law  you  want?  Where  is  honesty,  where  is 
honor,  ^ diere  is  conscience,  where  are  morals,  where  is  religion,  where 
is  justice,  without  which  fundamental  qualities  of  character  no 
nation  and  no  community  can  continue  to  exist,  except  under  the 
rules  w lich  hind  together  a hand  of  outlaws. 

THE  SOET  OF  APPEAL. 

And  yet  this  silver  scheme  is  plausibly  pushed  and  speciously 
argued  in  a way  to  be  sure  in  which  the  connections  are  difficult  to 
unders  and,  and  the  amount  of  dust  which  is  thrown  in  our  eyes 
makes  the  sight  anything  but  clear.  Sectionalism — the  South  and 
West  f gainst  the  East;  prejudice,  the  poor  against  the  rich,  the 
debtor  against  the  creditor,  the  workman  against  the  employer,  mean 
and  so;  did  motives  against  high  and  generous  imi)ulses,  party  spirit 
againsi  public  spirit,  a false  Americanism  against  the  enlightenment 
of  all  civilized  nations— these  are  the  foundations  of  all  these  so- 
called  irguments— the  stuff  of  all  their  talk. 
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Bv  examining  their  position  in  detail  we  may  reach  further  light 
on  the  real  situation.  The  question  at  issue  is  simple  enough,  but 
they  befog  it  with  speech.  The  old  lady  could  understand  the  Bible, 
she"  said,  but  she  couldn’t  understand  the  commentary.  V e can 
understand  that  one-half  a thing  is  not  equal  to  the  whole  of  it— hut 
who  can  understand  the  flood  of  talk  that  aims  to  make  it  appear  that 

one  and  one  do  not  make  two.*^ 

HAED  TIMES. 

We  have  found  ourselves  since  1893  in  one  of  those  periods  of 
business  depression  known  as  hard  times,”  which  occur  once  in 
about  so  often  in  all  countries— in  this  country  once  in  about 
ovel-y  twenty  years.  In  1837,  in  1857,  1873,  and  in  1893,  this 
disease  of  “ hard  times  ” has  occurred.  In  the  past  the  country  has 
always  recovered,  as  it  always  will,  and  each  time  has  gone  forward 
on  lines  of  greater  prosperity  than  ever,  and  this  because  it  is  so  ricli 
in  resources  and  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  But  these  recov- 
eries have  been  more  or  less  slow — always  a matter  of  some  time 
precisely  as  an  individual,  run  down  and  wasted  by  too  hard  work  or 
by  over-indulgences,  has  to  slow  up  his  pace  and  let  time  and  nature 
restore  his  strength.  Just  how  or  why  these  “ hard  times  strike 
us  no  living  man  has  ever  been  able  satisfactorily  to  explain,  though 
l)arrels  of  ink  have  been  used  in  writing  and  every  reason  under  the 
sun  brought  forward.  Neither  has  any  man  ever  been  able  to  invent 
a preventive  to  such  times  or  a quick  remedy  for  their  relief.  This 
is  a law  in  finance  and  business  not  well  understood,  like  some  great 
force  in  Nature,  which  says,  “Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further.” 
Of  all  subjects  which  have  been  befogged  by  words,  the  financial 
side  of  political  economy,  the  relations  of  money  to  industries  and 
commerce,  stands  easily  at  the  head.  High-sounding  words  and 
names,  scholastic  researches,  statemen’s  views  and  beliefs- the  whole 
matter  is  a web  of  theories  and  guesses— and  one  set  of  economists  is 
about  as  good  as  another.  When  we  apply  a little  Yankee  common 
sense,  we  find  that  none  of  these  fine-spun  theories  will  either  feed, 

clothe  or  house  us. 

But  history  teaches  something — and  this  is  one  thing  we  do  know: 
We  know  that  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  hard  times  in  this 
country  were  wholly  different,  each  from  the  other,  in  1837,  1857, 
1873,  and  1893,  hut  that  the  result  was  always  the  same;  money  was 
not  in  circulation;  industries  were  stopped;  wages  were  lower  and 
work  hard  to  obtain.  There  was,  however,  one  condition  which  was 
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always  present,  and  that  existed  in  men’s  minds  that  was  the 
ogre  of  Distrust.  This  distrust  is  the  beginning  of  the  depression, 
and  ha]  d times  always  continue  as  long  as  distrust  remains.  When 
this  didrust  wears  away  and  disappears,  and  the  sun  of  con- 
fidence again,  hy  degrees  and  slowly,  arises,  everything  brightens  and 
wakes  nto  activity;  enterprise  and  industry  are  warmed  into  life, 
and  th  i cheerful  morning  is  on  the  way  to  the  high  noon  of  pros- 
perity. 

So  'arasican  make  out  then,  hard  times  is  a disease  of  dis- 
trust, and  all  other  conditions  and  causes  are  secondary,  and  all 
quick  1 emedies  are  quack  remedies.  “ As  a man  thinketh,  so  is  he,” 
as  the  Scripture  has  pronounced. 

SILVEE  THE  CAUSE— SILVEE  THE  CUEE. 

Xo  .V  our  Popocratic  friends  struck  the  hard  times  of  1893  which 
still  cc  utinue.  They  have  discovered  both  the  cause  and  the  remedy 

silv(  r was  the  cause  and  silver  is  the  cure.  The  demonetization  of 

silver  in  this  country  in  1873  was  the  cause— and  the  coining  of 
fifty-c^mt  silver  dollars  in  1896  is  the  cure.  The  cause  which  they 
allege  is  rather  far  back,  inasmuch  as  we  have  had  a period  of  at  least 
fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  prosperity  between,  and  reminds  one  of 
the  qn  estion  the  fellow  asked  when  he  saw  on  the  hill  of  fare  at  a city 
restaii  -ant,  “ Ox-tail  soup,”  “ if  that  wasnT  going  rather  far  hack  for 
soup.’^  In  presenting  silver  for  a cure,  as  though  they  were  silver 
mad,  ■ hey  are  prescribing  the  hair  of  the  dog  that  hit  them  ^true  to 
the  “ old  wives’  tales  ” with  which  they  deceive  themselves. 

THE  COUESE  OF  SILVEE  AGITATION. 

X )w  what  part,  if  any,  did  silver  bear  to  the  panic  of  1893?  I say 
with  he  utmost  deliberation,  it  was  not  its  demonetization  of  twenty 
years  before,  hut,  so  far  as  an  immediate  contributory  cause  can  be 
point  id  out,  the  continuous  silver  agitation  by  the  silverites  them- 
selves, which  was  continuously  vexing  Congress  and  dividing  the 
couniry  for  the  fifteen  years  immediately  preceding  1893.  Out  of 
this  £ prang  that  ogre  Distrust,  that  frightened  the  country  into  the 
fever  of  a commercial  panic.  What  was  the  cause  and  course  of  this 

silvei  agitation? 

I;i  the  development  of  our  Pacific  Coast  and  Eocky  Mountain 
secti(  ns  of  the  country  there  has  grown  up  a great  and  powerful  min- 
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'*  ing  interest,  both  of  gold  and  silver.  The  application  of  scientific 

methods  in  recent  years  to  this  industry  very  marvelously  increased 
the  product,  especially  of  silver.  Towns  and  cities  and  states  spiang 
up,  as  in  a night.  The  populations  of  most  of  these  states  aie  still, 
however,  comparatively  small,  and  they  have  few  representati\  es  in 
the  lower  house  of  Congress,  but  each  has  its  quota  of  the  senators, 
the  same  as  our  largest  and  most  populous  states,  like  Aew  \oik  uith 
its  six  millions.  The  state  of  Nevada,  with  a population  less  than 
our  own  one  city  of  Manchester,  has  its  two  senators  clothed  in  full 
panoply  and  power,  and  that  arch-agitator  for  silver.  Senator  Stewart, 
is  one  of  them.  To  the  shame  of  these  states  he  it  said  that  in  great 
part  their  senators  are  the  silver  barons  of  immense  wealth,  who  have 
lifted  themselves  into  the  Senate  through  the  influence  of  money. 
This  is  notorious. 

In  1878,  when  it  came  to  he  found  that  bullion  silver,  in  the 
world’s  market,  had  fallen  II  cents  in  the  ounce,  the  mining  lords 
became  alarmed,  and  those  in  Congress  combining  with  those  in  theii 
states  at  home  (twenty-two  of  whom  are  now  estimated  to  he  worth 
over  five  hundred  million  dollars— so  vast  are  their  mines),  procured 
a law  to  he  passed  in  Congress  making  silver  dollars  legal  tender,  and 
compelling  the  Government  to  purchase  from  two  to  four  million 
dollars’  worth  of  silver  bullion  every  month,  and  to  coin  it  all  into 
^ silver  dollars  at  the  old  ratio  of  16  to  1 of  gold.  President  Hayes 

vetoed  this  hill,  to  his  great  eredit,  hut  the  influence  of  money,  and  a 
friendliness  to  silver  on  the  part  of  some  for  old  times’  sake,  overrode 
the  veto  and  the  law  was  established.  The  Government  thus  very 
accommodatingly  made  a market  and  strove  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
silver  for  the  silver  barons.  But  as  to  keeping  up  the  price,  Die 
plan  failed— as  all  plans  to  legislate  intrinsic  value  into  anything 
do  fail  sooner  or  later.  The  price  of  silver  continued  to  fall,  so  that 
in  1889  it  had  fallen  36  cents  in  the  ounce,  and  the  product  of  the 
mines  had  greatly  increased.  Something  further  must  he  done  to 
sustain  silver.  The  great  Silver  :Mining  Trust  took  it  in  hand  again, 
^ and  in  1890  caused  the  passage  of  a law  increasing  the  monthly 

amount  the  Government  should  be  compelled  to  purchase  to  1,500,- 
000  ounces.  But  as  the  silver  dollars  previously  coined  were  stacked 
up  in  the  Treasiirv  vaults  with  no  call  for  them,  it  was  provided  that 
this  bullion  shouid  he  bought  with  treasury  notes  which  should  he 
issued  and  pass  as  money,  and  the  silver  bullion  stored  away  and  not 
coined  unless  found  necessary  for  the  redemption  of  the  treasury 
notes.  This  extra  hitch  boosted  up  the  price  11  cents  an  ounce,  hut 
I for  this  vear  onlv,  and  three  years  later,  in  1893,  it  dropped  hack  26 
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cents  ai  d touched  78  cents  an  ounce,  the  lowest  point  up  to  that  time 
it  had  (ver  reached.  We  were  then  sustaining  a silver  load  in  com 
and  hid  lion  of  over  six  hundred  million  dollars,  as  against  a siipp  y 
of  about  one  hundred  millions  before  the  Silver  conspiracy  had 
secured  these  compulsory  purchase  laws  to  he  passed  for  their  benefit. 
For  by  the  terms  of  all  our  laws  and  the  continuous  policy  of  our 
Govennnent  since  its  foundation,  we  were  hound  to  maintain  the 
paritv,  or  equality  of  value,  of  the  silver  dollar  with  gold.  But  to 
constaitlv  redeem  in  gold  this  greatly  increasing  stock  of  treasury 
notes,  vhich  by  law  could  not  be  canceled  when  taken  in  but  must 
be  pid  into  circulation  again,  greatly  strained  the  credit  of  the 
coiintr  r and  used  up  our  stock  of  gold.  Under  this  pressure  and  the 
stress  of  a panic  that  had  already  taken  place.  President  Cleveland 
called  m extra  session  of  Congress,  and  after  a bitter  fight  of  some 
month  this  silver  purchase  law  was  repealed. 


BONDS  SOLD  BECAUSE  SILVER  WAS  BOUGHT. 

W 10  can  say  that  this  enforced  purchase  of  silver  had  nothing  to 
do  wiUi  the  panic  of  1893?  But  if  it  did-say  the  silverites-why 
did  nc  t the  country  at  once  recover  when  the  law  was  repealed.  A i, 
indeed,  why-because  it  left  the  Ship  of  State  loaded  up  to  the 
o-iiard  > with  600  millions  of  silver  which  had  to  be  maintained  at  a 
paritv  with  gold.  But  why,  shrieks  Mr.  Bryan,  were  not  the  Govern- 
nient^  bonds  and  other  debts  paid  off  in  silver,  as  by  their  terms 
^‘pavable  in  coin”  they  had  a right  to  be?  And  why  were  bon  s 
repea  edlv  sold  to  maintain  the  gold  reserve  and  the  country  saddled 
with  :i  debt  and  interest  for  the  working-people  to  pay.— asks  Mr. 
Brvan  again.  I will  tell  Mr.  Bryan  why— because  his  friends,  the 
sih'ei  barons,  had  monkeyed  with  our  money  legislation  and  loaded 
lip  tl  e country  with  silver  in  their  own  interest.  These  bonds  were 
practically  made  necessary  to  obtain  the  gold  to  redeem  the  treasury 
note=  which,  under  compulsion  of  law,  had  been  invested  in  silver  as 
well  as  by  the  failure  of  the  revenue  brought  about  under  a bad 
tariff  measure,  passed  by  the  enemies  of  the  administration  aided  y 

This  purchase  of  silver  necessitating  in  the  end  the  issue  °£  bonds 
has  saddled  the  country  with  interest  to  be  paid  of  some  $15,000,000 
anni  ally  and  the  net  loss  to  the  Government  on  silver  purchases, 
acco  -dine  to  the  silver  price  of  to-day,  is  about  $150,000,000. 
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AN  IMMEDIATE  SILVER  BASIS  AIMED  AT. 

Their  whole  purpose  and  intention  was  to  break  down  the  gold 
standard  and  land  us,  without  ceremony,  on  a silver  basis,  although 
it  was  expressly  declared  in  the  latest  law  on  the  subject  in  1893, 

“ That  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue  the  use  of 
both  gold  and  silver  as  standard  money,  and  to  coin  both  gold  and 
silver  into  money  of  equal  intrinsic  and  exchangeable  value.” 

If  our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  asked  for  it,  had  refused  to 
pay  out  gold  and  offered  silver,  and  adopted  this  as  a policy,  which 
Bryan  claims  he  should  have  done,  gold  would  at  once  have  gone  to 
a premium,  and  our  silver  dollars  would  have  sunk  to  their  commer- 
cial value  of  53  cents,  and  we  should  have  joined  China  and  Japan 
and  all  the  half-civilized  nations  and  tribes  of  the  earth — precisely 
what  the  silver  men  wished  us  to  do.  And  on  the  day  Mr.  Bryan 
sliould  be  seated,  if  elected,  by  paying  the  Government  debts  in  silver 
coin,”  as  he  says  he  would  do,  his  sole  act  on  that  day  would  bring 
us,  without  any  legislation  whatever,  on  to  a silver  basis. 

PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND  THE  BULWARK. 

But  we  had  a man  for  president,  a statesman  of  the  broadest  and 
strongest  character,  “who  knew  the  right,  and,  knowing,  dared 
maintain.”  And  now.  President  Cleveland  and  his  administration 
are  rated  and  abused,  vilified  and  maligned,  as  though  they  were 
traitors,  pickpockets  and  cut-throats,  by  the  whole  silver  popocratic 
crowd.  But  when  judgment  and  reason  shall  have  resumed 
their  place,  and  posterity  writes  and  our  children  read  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  up  to  this  time,  four  names  will  appear  bright 
and  shining  over  all  the  rest:  Washington,  the  father;  Lincoln,  the 
preserver;  Grant,  the  defender;  and  Cleveland,  who  partook  of  the 
patriotic  instincts,  the  broad  statesmanship  and  the  courageous 
strength  of  all  of  them! 

If,  with  a giant  at  the  helm,  this  country  can  barely  sustain  at 
par  with  gold  a load  of  600  millions,  can  it  and  will  it  sustain,  with 
a boy  in  command,  the  load  of  4,000  millions  in  silver  which  can  be 
offered  for  free  coinage,  and  which  will  greatly  increase  from  a 
stimulated  production  of  silver  year  by  year?  Ah,  they  do  not  in- 
tend such  a thing.  Their  true  cry  and  their  constant  cry  is  a cheap 

dollar. 
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CHEAP  ^^lOXEY  AND  HIGH  PEIOES. 

Cheap  money  and  high  prices  is  their  slogaiij  bnt  that  is  a s^\old 
tliat  cnti  both  ways.  How  many  of  us  here  are  burning  with  a desire 
to  pay  d^  .nble  what  we  do  now  for  everything  we  buy?  How  many  of 
ns  here  believe  we  will  make  in  business,  in  wages,  by  what  we  sell, 
and  in  ill  the  various  ways  we  gather  a little  money,  twice  what  ve 
get  now  ? Bnt,  they  say,  money  under  a gold  standard  has  increased 
hi  vahm  since  1818,  so  that  now  it  buys  twice  as  much  as  it  did 
twenty  rears  ago.  Their  favorite  expression  is  that  gold  has  appre- 
ciated, ^o  that  where  twenty  years  ago  it  was  worth  100,  it  is  now 
worth  SOO,  and  they  avow  their  purpose  to  split  it  in  two  by  going 
back  an  1 down  to  the  silver  standard.  How  do  they  attempt  to  prove 
this  clam  of  increase  in  the  value  of  gold?  By  declaring  tluh  every- 
thing tliat  is  sold  can  now  be  had  for  half  what  it  could  in  18(8,  and 
tliat^h  3 price  paid  for  labor  has  correspondingly  been  cut  in  two. 
Imok  al  loiit  you  within  your  own  knowledge  and  tell  me  if  this  is  so. 
How  11  any  of  you  make  only  half  what  you  did  in  18i8,  and  how 
niaiiv  T av  onlv  half  what  you  did  in  that  year  for  what  you  have  to 

biiv?  . 

^ His  :ory  shows  by  its  statistics  that  goods  and  products  have  their 

series  cf  years  when  they  show  decline  and  when  they  show  nicrease; 
but  th  ‘ price  of  labor  in  this  country  shows  no  such  decline.  Its 
almost  constant  tendency  has  been  upward,  and  its  conditions  have 
grown  easier  and  its  hours  shorter.  IMiy  shouldn’t  the  price  of 
products  decrease  when  the  means  of  producBon  have  so  greatly 
been  i iiiltiplied  and  increased  by  the  application  of  machinery  to 
every  irt — even  that  of  farming?  It  is  calculated  that  the  intro- 
diictio  1 and  improvements  in  machinery  in  its  application  to  all  the 
arts  h;  .s  on  an  average  made  the  labor  of  one  man  in  our  day  equal 
to  the  labor  of  forty  in  the  time  when  our  faBiers  worked  by 
hand.  And  what  a blessing  it  has  been  and  is,  this  boon  of  cheap- 
ness t' » you  and  me.  As  a result  we  can  all  have  such  comforts  and 
conve  lienees  of  living  in  our  homes  as  in  the  old  times  only  the 
wealtl  of  princes  and  kings  could  buy.  Let  us  mdther  sigh  for  high 

prices  nor  vote  for  them. 

THE  PEICE  OE  VxVLUE  OF  ^lOXEY  HAS  DECEEASED. 

To  prove  that  the  price  of  money  on  a gold  standard  has  not 
increased  or  doubled  in  value,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  rent  or 
inter,  st  it  brings  in  when  loaned  or  invested.  It  has  in  fact  c e- 
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creased  relatively  one-half  in  value.  First-class  securities  now  bring 
in  only  3 or  4 per  cent,  where  formerly  they  brought  in  G or  8,  or 
even  10.  This  proves  that  money  is  plentiful  in  the  money  market 
and  that  the  price  of  its  use,  or  in  other  words  its  relative  value,  had 
declined  ecpially  with  that  of  other  commodities.  Yothing  can  be 
more  absolutelv  conclusive  than  this. 

THE  SAYIYGS  BAYK  QUESTIOY. 

What  was  Bryan’s  answer  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  Yew  York, 
to  the  charge  that  his  plan  would  rob  the  savings  bank  depositors  of 
half  the  value  of  their  savings?  It  was  this  in  all  seriousness  and 
soberness,  and  was  probably  the  only  answer  he  could  make:  That  on 
the  present  gold  basis  all  our  savings  banks  would  fail  and  the 
depositors  would  be  lucky  if  they  got  50  cents  on  a dollar — leaving 
the  clear  inference  that  they  might  as  well  discount  it  to  sil\  er  at 
once.  We  have  a slang,  but  expressive  name  in  Yew  York  for  this 
kind  of  “ boy-orator  ” talk,  and  it  is  called  pure,  unadulterated  rot. 
But  Altgeld,  who  answered  Carl  Schurz’s  great  speech,  has  also  made 
a score  on  the  savings  bank  question.  When  his  attention  v as  called 
to  the  very  large  amount  the  prosperous  working  men  and  women, 
and  persons  of  moderate  means,  had  invested  in  the  savings  banks  of 
the  country,  and  that  the  amount  had  increased  1,000,000,000  dollars 
during  the  past  twenty  years  under  this  terrible  gold  standard,  and 
that  it  was  a proof  of  prosperity,  Altgeld  said  it  pro\ed  nothing 
except  that  people  pnt  their  money  in  savings  banks  because  there  it 
draws  such  a high  rate  of  interest ! J udge  ye  of  this— Biose  of  you 
who  have  money  in  savings  banks.  You  know  the  price  oi  intei- 
est  rate  of  your  money  has  declined  equally  with  the  price  of  wheat, 
from  the  6 or  7 or  8 per  cent,  you  formerly  received  to  the  3 or  4 per 

cent,  von  now  receive. 

PLEYTIFEL  DOELAES. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  upon  which  the  Bryanites 
dwell,  and  which  is  reiterated  in  every  popocratic  speech:  You  will 
not  onlv  get  a cheap  dollar  but  a very  plentiful  one.  They  would 
make  one  think  that  money  will  be  lying  around  loose  and  could 
be  picked  up  in  the  roads  and  pastures.  Yow  I have  heard  in  my 
day,  off  and  on,  about  money  being  plenty,  bnt  I think  the  majority 
of  people  would  never  find  it  out  unless  some  one  told  them;  that's 
the  wav  I found  it  out;  none  of  it  ever  poured  itself  into  my  pocket. 
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Aii(  1 1 have  noticed,  whether  moiie3'was  2)lentyor  scarce,  cheap  or  dear, 
the  -e  was  but  one  sure  way  to  get  it,  and  that  was  to  work  and  earn 
it;  and  I have  noticed  another  thing,  that  whatever  the  condition  of 
ino  ley  may  be,  hard  or  easy,  few  of  us  ever  have  any  great  stock  of  it, 
anc  that  inevitably  the  great  bulk  of  it  finds  its  way  into  conipara- 
tiv<  ly  few  hands,  whether  it  is  silver  or  gold.  I wish  it  could  be  other- 
wis3,  and  that  it  could  he  more  evenly  distributed;  but  in  the  free 
cov  rse  of  trade,  as  society  is  at  present  constituted,  it  tends  this  way 
am  all  that  can  be  assured  to  ns  is  the  freedom  of  trying  to  get  it. 

There  is  plenty  of  money  now;  just  as  much  as  there  has  ever 
been  even  in  the  most  prosperous  times  the  country  has  ever  seen; 
bul  it  is  not  circulated.  In  such  a time  of  uncertainty  it  does  not 
dai  e to  come  out;  it  is  tied  up,  and  business  is  paralyzed.  Money — 
let  there  be  mountains  of  it;  it  is  of  no  more  use  and  benefit  than 
mo  antains  of  dirt  and  stones,  until  it  is  “ circulated.”  Money,  like 
gu:  ipowder,  is  of  no  use  until  it  is  fired  off. 

EXPANSION  OR  COXTRACTIOX. 

But  let  us  see  whether  the  adoption  of  silver  promises  expansion 
or  2ontraction.  The  first  step  of  silver,  on  tlit!  first  day  it  should  be 
adopted,  would  be  to  drive  out  of  cii'culation,  by  raising  it  to  a pre- 
mi  im,  the  600  million  dollars  of  gold  which  is  now  our  only  primary 
mcney.  But  you  say  the  gold  isn’t  circulated;  that  is  true,  it  is  not 
lit€  rally  circulated,  but  practically  it  is  our  only  real  money — all  other 
me  ney  is  simply  credit  money  good  for  gold;  it  is  used  in  the  way  that 
is  equivalent  to  circulation,  by  being  kept  for  redemption  money, 
sib  er  and  paper  cui*rency  being  based  ujaon  it.  As  we  seldom  see  any 
go  d,  it  follows  that  all  our  business  is  carried  on  with  credits.  First 
ert  dit  money,  then  checks,  drafts  and  accounts.  Altgeld,  who  sums 
up  everything  on  the  silver  side  in  his  speech,  admits  that  95  or  96 
pe  • cent,  of  all  business  is  'done  by  means  of  checks,  drafts,  bank 
no  es  and  other  substitutes  for  money.  But  he  says  there  is  a limit 
to  the  credit  a dollar  can  carrv,  and  that  is  true.  But  he  leaves  out 
of  consideration  two  things;  one  is  that  the  amount  of  gold  in  the 
wc  rid  has  already  proved  itself  equal  to  furnish  all  the  credit  ” that 
is  -equired  to  transact  the  business  of  the  enlightened  nations  which 
ha  re  adopted  it  as  a standard,  our  own  included.  He  leaves  out  of 
aci  mint  also  that  character  is  a very  important  element  in  establish- 
ing credit.  Bryan  also  says  that  money  is  credit,  and  he  also  natur- 
alU'  forgets  to  mention  character  as  an  essential  credit  element.  You 
nov  talk  of  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  money — intrinsic 
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« primary  money — what  we  used  to  hear  about  was  the  expansion  and 

contraction  of  the  currency,  meaning  paper  and  credit  money.  Xow 
the  truth  about  this  matter  is  that  UNQUESTIONED  CREDIT  is 
equal  to  UNLIMITED  MONEY;  and  there  you  have  unlimited  ex- 
pansion of  the  currency  just  as  far  as  you  can  use  it.  But  credit  that 
will  do  this  must  have  not  only  money  behind  it — it  must  have  char- 
acter behind  it,  the  ability  to  pay  and  the  disposition  to  pay.  We  all 
know  how  important  this  is  even  between  individuals;  among  states 
r and  nations  it  is  much  more  so.  What  next  then  comes  from  this 

proposition  to  swap  gold  for  silver,  and  in  this  way  expand  our  money? 

; V We  see  that  merely  the  discussion  and  agitation  of  this  question  in  this 

serious  manner  has  been  a blow  to  our  national  character,  and  it  has 
already  greatly  impaired  our  credit.  This  movemeut  has  unques- 
tionably contracted  our  credit,  and  therefore  our  currency  available 
for  business,  many  times  as  much  as  any  specified  amount  that  could 
be  added  to  it  by  silver  dollars  from  our  mint. 

If  the  mere  shadow  of  this  subject  contracts  our  currency  in  this 
» way  by  impairing  our  credit,  Avhat  will  the  reality  do,  if  it  should 

arrive?  This  would  indeed  be  a patent  method  of  expansion  back- 
wards. The  true  method  of  expansion  is  to  foster,  protect,  and  guard 
our  credit  not  only  from  every  assault,  but  from  every  taint,  or  even 
breath  of  suspicion.  Then  we  shall  preserve  our  goose  that  lays  the 
I golden  eggs,  which  silver  is  now  threatening  to  kill. 

GOLD  BUGS  AND  SILVER  SPIDERS. 

But  Bryan  says  that  this  is  a war  against  the  “ gold  bugs.”  Yes, 
it  is,  and  it  is  a war  made  by  the  silver  spiders.  They  weave  their 
web  to  deceive,  entangle,  poison,  and  destroy.  They  appeal  to  the 
lowest  motives  and  worst  passions  among  men.  They  set  up  section- 
alism, and  seek  to  infiame  the  West  and  South  against  the  Middle 
and  East.  They  array  one  class  against  another — those  who  have 
little  wealth  against  those  who  have  more — the  woi’kman  against  the 
^ employer- — stirring  up  envy,  jealousy,  strife,  and  bitterness.  They 

have  forgotten  the  wisdom  of  the  fable  in  which  the  hands  said  to  the 
stomach,  “ I have  no  need  of  thee.”  When  pressed  to  the  point  they 
have  publicly  admitted,  in  a lucid  moment,  directly  contrary  to  what 
at  other  times  they  allege  (and  the  inconsistency  does  not  trouble 
them),  that  their  proposed  jump  down  to  the  silver  standard  will 
create  a panic  and  a great  commercial  convulsion — that  ruin  and 
failure  will  overtake  business  and  all  moneyed  interests,  and  that 
it  is  their  aim  to  overwhelm  and  destroy  the  moneyed  interest;  and 
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thi  5,  they  say,  will  bring  good  times  to  the  farmer,  the  lal)orer,  and  the 
mec-hanie.  Free  coinage  of  silver  will  cure  it  all.  Like  that  old  doc- 
toi  I heard  of  when  I was  a boy,  who  commenced  his  cure  by  giving 
po  ions  to  throw  his  patients  into  fits — because,  he  said,  he  was  death 
on  fits.  Is  this  not  verv  midsummer  madness?  What  chance  for 
en  erprise,  what  chance  for  business,  what  chance  for  employment 
of  labor  of  any  sort  or  kind,  with  the  financial  world  tumhling  down 
in  -nins  and  falling  bottom  side  up? 

DO  POOR  MEX  XEED  POOR  MONEY? 

Gold  the  rich  man’s  money  and  silver  the  poor  man's;  this  is 
ani  ither  cry  of  the  silverites.  Is  the  best  money  in  the  world  any  too 
good  for  you?  Do  you  want  a poorer  and  cheaper  money  than  the 
ric  1 man  has?  Isn’t  the  laborer  on  the  farm  and  the  workman  in 
tin  sliojD  entitled  to  as  good  a dollar  as  the  merchant  behind  his 
counter  and  the  banker  at  his  desk?  And  that  is  the  sort  of  money 
yo.i  have  now.  Every  penn}'  of  it  is  as  good  as  gold,  and  can  be 
ex(  hanged  for  gold.  Here  are  two  silver  dollars,  an  American  and  a 
Mexican;  the  Mexican  is  the  heavier,  containing  seven  grains  the 
mere  sih^er.  The  Lmited  States  dollar  is  worth  100  cents  in  gold  all 
ov(  r the  world  and  the  Mexican  is  worth  but  53  cents,  and  this  com- 
pa  ison  will  hold  good  in  the  city  of  Mexico  itself.  In  that  city 
tin  American  silver  dollar  of  less  weight  will  buy  two  Mexican 
dollars — and  why?  Because  our  dollar,  under  our  present  financial 
sys  tern,  has  a gold  dollar  behind  it,  and  can  be  exchanged  for  it.  In 
Mexico  there  is  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  silver  stands  on  its  own 
boitom.  With  free  coinage  of  silver  in  the  United  States,  with  full 
leg  al  tender  quality,  as  proposed,  silver  would  stand  alone  on  its  own 
boi  tom  and  be  worth  precisely  what  a Mexican  dollar  is  now  worth — 
53  cents.  And  this  is  offered  as  the  poor  man’s  money.  In  Mexico 
it  s the  poor  man’s  money  indeed.  In  that  paradise  of  jMexico, 
wh  Lch  is  held  up  to  us  as  an  example  of  silver  prosperity — on  an  aver- 
ag(  the  j)rices  of  all  goods  and  products  are  twice  as  high  as  they  are 
he]  e;  and  the  prices  paid  for  labor  on  an  average  are  only  about  half 
as  1 ligh  as  we  pay  on  our  gold  basis.  In  other  words,  the  labor  of  that 
coi  ntry  is  four  times  less  well  off  than  labor  is  with  us.  And  this 
is  ihe  example  held  up,  which,  by  voting  for  silver,  we  are  invited  to 
im  tate. 

Gentlemen,  step  up  to  the  ballot  box  and  vote  yourselves  into  the 
condition  of  Mexico!  I prefer  to  live  in  the  Imited  States. 
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LABOR,  PRODUCTION,  AND  COMPETITION. 


I agree  with  Mr.  Bryan  that  the  industries  of  a country  are  the 
foundation  of  its  national  edifice;  and  I never  heard  of  any  man  with 
a grain  of  sense  that  ever  held  any  other  opinion;  and  1 agree  that 
farming  is  the  corner-stone;  I agree  that  labor,  directed  by  brain, 
creates  all  wealth. 

No  man  living  can  have  a greater  respect  for  labor  and  for  the 
hand  of  the  man  and  woman  that  works  than  I have.  I was  born 
and  brought  up  in  that  hard  school.  I have  hoed  corn  for  25  cents 
a day,  and  done  an  equal  amount  of  work  for  which  I now  pay  a 
dollar  and  a half.  I have  worked  as  a boy  at  making  shoes  for  one- 
third  the  wages  which  the  lowest  paid  workman  now  earns  in  either  of 
the  shops  which  afford  the  business  for  this  town;  and  in  one  form  or 
another  I have  worked  for  wages  or  a salary  for  thirty  years.  Have  I 
no  synq)athy  with  the  working  man  and  the  working  woman:  “The 

laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,”  and  I want  to  see  him  paid  his  full 
share  of  the  wealth  he  produces,  and,  when  my  word  goes,  he  is  so 
paid. 

But  this  is  a free  country,  and,  being  free,  competition  is  free. 
We  compete  among  ourselves  and  as  a nation  we  compete  in  our 
products  with  all  the  civilized  world.  The  more  of  anything  that  is 
produced — necessarily  the  price  becomes  cheaper.  The  very  greatly 
multiplied  and  cheapened  means  of  communication  and  transporta- 
tion has  brought  the  world  very  close  together.  Wheat,  which  was 
formerly  grown  in  restricted  areas,  and  so  largely  in  our  own  country 
that  we  nearly  controlled  the  foreign  market,  is  now  grown  in  greatly 
increased  areas  all  over  the  world,  and  we  have  great  coinpetitors. 
To  such  an  extent  is  wheat  now  grown,  in  the  latitudes  of  both  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  in  five  continents,  that  through- 
out the  year  the  harvesting  of  wheat  never  ceases  from  the  first  day 
of  Jannarv  to  the  thirtv-first  dav  of  December.  Through  the  great 
transportation  lines,  this  pours  a constant  and  steady  stream  into 
the  markets  of  the  world.  What  wonder  it  is  cheap?  And  what  a 
blessing  to  millions  that  it  is  so.  I remember  the  time  in  this  town 
when  few  farmers  and  laborers  could  afford  to  buy  Hour  and  have 
Avhite  bread  on  their  tables,  and  what  little  they  did  use  was  generally 
mixed  with  Indian  meal. 

It  is  notorious  that  farming  in  the  West,  with  cheap  transporta- 
tion, has  killed  farming  in  the  East,  and  now  these  same  farmers  are 
urged  bv  the  silver  spiders  to  pursue  a course  calculated  to  close  our 
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factaries  and  kill  onr  business  on  the  false  and  sectional  ground 
thai  the  prosperity  of  the  East  is  not  equally  the  prosperity  of  the 
AVei  t,  and  of  the  whole  country  as  well. 


AMERICANISM. 

I 

Bryan  talks  about  our  declaring  our  financial  independence  of 
Gre  It  Britain  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  "‘Drive  the  gold  standard  back 
to  ] England/’  says  he.  “ Let  us  establish  our  own  money  free  from 
othir  nations.  As  our  fathers  fought  to  free  us  from  English  con- 
trol in  1776^  so  we  must  fight  to  free  ourselves  from  foreign  money 
control  in  1896.  Let  us  get  away  from  the  Shylocks  of  London, 
and  have  a purely  American  monetary  system.” 

These  are  high-sounding  words  and  from  them  one  would  think 
we  were  in  abject  slavery  and  bondage  in  the  matter  of  money  to 
England  or  some  foreign  nation.  What  is  the  fact?  It  is,  that  corn- 
pet  tion  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world  is  as  absolutely  free  as 
the  air  we  breathe.  The  great  owners  of  money  in  New  York  and 
London  will  always  be  a great  influence  in  money  affairs.  It  can 
nev  er  be  otherwise;  if  silver  is  adopted  it  will  be  precisely  the  same; 
the  rich  will  still  be  rich.  But  then  England  and  the  rest  would 
ha\e  this  great  advantage:  we  should  have  to  pay  two  of  our  silver 
dol  ars  instead  of  one  as  now,  for  a dollar’s  worth  of  their  commodi- 
ties. AVe  pay  foreign  nations  now  800  million  dollars  a year  for 
the  r goods  we  need,  and  which  we  buy.  AAlien  the  United  States 
beomes  a great  independent  silver  country,  we  shall,  for  the  same 
amount,  have  to  pay  them  twice  as  many  dollars;  namely,  1,600 
millions.  This  is  American  financial  independence,  with  a 
pat3nt  back-action  attachment,  Avhich  doubles  our  own  burden  and 
gaiis  us  no  benefit.  AATiatever  we  may  do  Avithin  our  oAvn  juris- 
dic  ion,  Ave  cannot  force  our  free-coinage,  legal-tender  silver  dollars 
on  other  nations  outside  of  our  OAvn  borders.  AA^e  can  play  at  the 
am  isemcnt  of  calling  fifty  cents  a dollar,  like  children,  in  our  OAvn 
backyards,  but  Avhen  Ave  get  aAvay  from  home  the  trick  Avon’t  Avork; 
otb  er  countries  Avon’t  take  our  dollars  at  their  face  value  but  only  at 
their  intrinsic  or  bullion  value  of  53  cents.  It  reminds  one  of  Avhat 
the  old  fisherman  said  about  the  Cape  Cod  ducks;  he  said  Cape  Cod 
dinks  Avere  just  as  good  as  the  canA^as-baeks  of  Chesapeake  Bay — 
“tiiat  is,”  he  said,  “they  would  he  as  good  if  they  AAmuld  only  eat 
wil  1 celery,  but,  damn  ’em,  they  won’t  eat  it!  ” But  Bryan  says  he 
Aim:  its  a dollar  that  Avill  stay  in  a man’s  pocket;  well,  lead  AAmuld  make 
eve  n a better  one  than  silver  for  that  purpose. 
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A SILA^ER  SYNDICATE,  AND  BRYANISAI. 

Bryan  Avants  a country  that  isn’t  governed  by  money  syndicates, 
but  he  himself  is  willing  to  be  dominated  by  a Silver  Syndicate,  the 
greatest  and  most  poAverful  Syndicate,  Trust  and  Monopoly  in  the 
^ United  States,  and  he  is  willing  the  Democratic  Party  should  be  led 

round  Avith  a silver  ring  in  its  nose,  by  the  same  Silver  Syndicate. 
He  says  he  himself  is  dignified  and  above  practicing  deception,  but 
I notice  he  publicly  advises  the  Avorkman  to  Avear  McKinley  badges 
and  belong  to  AIcKinley  Clubs,  and  when  voting  day  comes  to  vote 
for  himself.  Think  of  a candidate  for  the  great  office  of  Piesi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  traveling  round  the  country  making 
speeches  from  the  tail  end  of  a car,  unblushingly  advising  people  to 
practice  dishonesty.  That  is  a fatal  measure  of  his  OAvn  honor. 
He  practicallv  acknoAvledges  that  the  millions  of  our  people 
AA"ho  noAV  OAA'n — inA’csted  in  saA’ings  banks,  loan  associations,  tiust 
companies,  life  insurances,  etc. — some  fifteen  billions  of  dollars, 
Avill  by  the  triumph  of  silver  be  deprived  of  50  per  cent,  or  one-half 
their  property,  and  yet  he  brazenly  declares  that  this  robbery  Avill 

be  a public  blessing! 

What  pensioner  luants  his  pension  decreased  one-half  Inj  a 
^ cheap  dollar  9 If  there  are  any  such,  they  will  vote  for  Bryan. 

A REAIEDY  FOE  HARD  TIAIES. 

But  Altgeld  savs  that  times  are  hard  and  Avhy  don’t  you  propose  a 
remedy?  AAell,  times  are  not  so  hard  but  Aihat  people  can  traAcl 
a great  deal,  dress  Avell,  and  spend  a good  deal  of  money  and  among 
those  Avho  seem  to  have  the  most  leisure  is  the  croAvd  of  popocrats 
such  as  gathered  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  are  noAA  tiaA  cling 
round  the  country.  Noav,  I offer  a remedy,  and  it  is  this:  Let  this 
crowd  stop  making  this  disturbance  about  silver;  stop  their  speeches 
and  go  home  and  go  to  work.  Give  the  country  a rest.  Give  con- 
fidence in  the  stability  of  A^alues  a chance  to  return,  and  in  a feiv 
months  natural  conditions  Avill  restore  themselves  and  prosperity 

Avill  reign. 

THE  TARIFF. 

AYhat  about  the  tariff?  To  increase  this,  as  is  proposed  by  the 
Republicans,  the  silver  spiders  say  Avould  be  no  remedy.  AA  ell,  per- 
haps no,  and  perhaps  yes.  I am  not  a high  tariff  man  myself. 
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execjil  as  all  our  tariffs  must  be  high  to  produc'e  sufficient  revenue 
to  ci  rry  on  the  Government  and  pay  the  pensions.  AYliether  the 
tarifl  is  a little  more  or  less,  I think  is  a thing  indifl'erent.  Our 
present  tariff',  which  does  not  produce  sufficient  revenue,  was  made 
the  ihing  it  is  hy  the  obstinacy  and  eantankerousiiess  of  those  who 
now  institute  the  present  silver  wing  of  the  Democracy,  against  the 
advi(  e and  influence  of  Cleveland  and  his  Cabinet;  and  it  became  a 
law  ^ ithout  the  President’s  signature.  And  the  annual  deficit  which 
has  followed,  caused  hy  these  same  silver  spiders,  has  been,  in  part, 
the  ( ccasion  of  our  borrowing  money  by  the  sah;  of  bonds,  and  they 
now  criticise  the  President  for  the  necessary  results  of  their  own 
acts-  -with  true  politician’s  consistency. 

d he  tariff  should  certainly  he  increased  to  the  extent  of  producing 
suffi(  ient  revenue;  and  then  it  should  afford  such  incidental  protec- 
tion as  can  best  be  contrived.  When  the  tariff  is  once  fixed  on  this 
scale , what  is  most  needed  is  stability,”  the  cessation  of  tinkering 
and  he  cessation  of  talk  about  tariff  tinkering.  Uncertainty  is  the 
para  yzing  thing  to  trade  and  business.  What  is  most  needed  to 
proti'Ct  American  labor,  as  I look  at  it,  is  that  foreign  immigration 
should  be  properly  regulated  and  restricted,  so  that  the  United 
State  s should  cease  to  be  the  dumping-ground  for  the  pauper  labor, 
the  } auper  idleness,  and  the  pauper  crime  of  all  foreign  countries. 

BIMETALISM  OE  MOXOMETALISM. 

Lilt  I do  not  wish  to  divert  myself  from  the  discussion  of  the 
mail  issue.  I wish  before  I close  to  recall  and  consider  the  one 
chiei  argument  which  is  now  the  main  substance  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  daily 
utteiances.  It  is  indeed  the  only  real  argument  he  makes;  all  the 
rest  s wind;  and  it  is  directed  against  the  Eepublican  platform.  It 
is  wnat  is  called  in  rhetoric  the  argument  ‘Lad  homincm  ” — which 
meal  s,  in  plain  language,  saying  to  your  opponent,  “You’re  another.” 
Bryn  n says,  “ I am  for  bimetalism — and  for  silver — you  say  in  your 
plat!  arm  you  are  for  bimetalism  and  for  silver,  only  I am  for  silver 
bv  tlie  United  States  alone — you  are  for  silver  when  the  rest  of  the 
worl  1 will  agree  with  you  to  establish  it.  Thenffore,  we  both  agree, 
the  1 ’e]mblican  platform  and  I,  that  gold  alone  is  not  so  good  as  gold 
and  i ilver  together.” 

That  looks  at  the  first  glance  like  putting  the  Eepublicans  in  a 
tighi  place.  But  it  is  not  so.  Bryan  cunningly  omits  a very  vital 
qual  fication  which  Avas  made  on  the  Eepublican  side:  that  the  agree- 
men  should  not  onL’  be  international  but  that  its  conditions  should 
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always  be  such  that  the  parity  or  exchangeable  \*alue  of  the  two 
metals,  dollar  for  dollar,  should  Avithout  any  question  of  doubt  alAA'ays 
be  maintained. 

And  again,  though  I am  not  commissioned  to  speak  for  Eepubli- 
cans, being  myself  a gold  Democrat,  it  is  altogether  likely  and  before 
not  unheard  of  in  party  platforms,  that  a great  national  party  like  the 
Eepublican,  having  Avithin  its  body  a constituency  of  Eocky  ]\Ioun- 
tain  silverites,  Avas  inclined  to  consider  them  by  shoAving  this  much 
of  an  inclination  to  sih^er.  And  I venture  another  supposition: 
that  if  the  Eepublican  Party  Avere  to  meet  to-day  and  Avrite  their 
platform,  in  the  light  of  present  knoAAdedge — for  I think  all  have 
learned  something  by  this  discussion — it  Avould  pronounce  for  a 
single  gold  standard  like  the  platform  Aidiich  Avas  lately  adopted  at 
Indianapolis,  which,  in  my  Judgment,  is  the  best  platform  of  all. 

A GOLD  ST  AND  A ED. 

And  I Avant  to  tell  you  the  reason  Avhy  I think  a single  gold  stand- 
ard is  the  best  for  us  and  for  all  nations;  and  I Avill  not  go  to  the 
German  Empire,  to  the  autocrat  and  absolutist  Bismarck,  noAv  an 
old  man  in  his  dotage,  as  the  silver  spiders  have  done,  to  get  advice 
on  Avhat  is  best  to  set  up  as  a policy  in  tbe  Eepublic  of  the  United 
States — I AAull  state  my  oAvn  facts  and  give  my  OAvn  reasons,  and  they 
shall  stand  or  fall  on  their  OAvn  merits. 

Money,  to  pass  current  at  a fixed  rate,  is  something  that  must  be 
agreed  upon  by  everybody  to  possess  intrinsic  value  and  it  must  be 
established  by  laAv.  In  this  Avay  it  becomes  “ a standard  of  value  ” 
by  Avhich  all  property,  debts  and  obligations  are  measured.  Its 
Avhole  use  is  to  help  along  and  make  easy  the  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties, including  labor,  and  to  measure  and  fix  amounts  of  future 
obligations  and  indebtednesses.  The  Avorst  thing,  therefore,  that  can 
happen  to  money — or  rather  to  those  avIio  use  it — is  that  its  intrinsic 
or  real  Axilue  should  be  subject  to  great  change  and  fiuetuation.  In 
such  a case  no  one  can  knoAv  Avhat  to  depend  upon  from  day  to  day 
in  the  Avay  of  Auiliie,  especially  in  regard  to  future  auiIuos,  and  this 
paralyzes  all  trade,  all  business,  and  stops  all  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. There  should  not  be  more  than  one  standard  and  measure  of 
value  any  more  than  there  should  be  Iavo  yard-sticks  differing  in 
length,  or  tivo  pound  Aveights  one  half  as  heavy  as  the  other.  The 
ratio  or  relation  betAveen  tbe  intrinsic  values  of  Iavo  metals  like  silver 
and  gold  can  ncA^er  be  maintained.  Tbe  history  of  this  country,  and 
of  other  countries,  proves  that  the  difference  of  even  one,  tAvo,  or 
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throe  per  cent,  will  drive  either  the  one  metal  or  the  other  into 
retirement  or  out  of  the  country.  And  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  to-day  is  -f?  per  cent.,  on  a basis  of  16  to  1, 

on  wl:  ich  our  present  coinage  rests. 

I am  for  gold  for  a standard  because  gold  is  the  more  valuable 
and  1 etter  of  the  two,  as  between  gold  and  silver,  because  it  is  the 
most  mnstaiit  and  the  least  liuctuating,  and  the  (piantity  of  it  in  the 
worlc  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose  and  ]s  yearly  constantly 

incre;  sing. 

I am  for  gold  because  this  metal  is  agreed  upon  for  money  by 
all  tin  most  enlightened  nations;  and  the  necessities  of  trade  and  com- 
merce! make  it  most  convenient  that  such  nations  should  have  one 
and  he  same  standard.  I am  for  gold  and  for  a valuable  money 
as  ag  linst  silver  or  any  cheaper  metal  because  all  history  shows  that 
the  1(  ss  enlightened,  the  less  civilized,  the  more  ignorant  and  barba- 
rous i nation  or  people  are,  the  cheaper  and  the  less  valuable  is  the 
sort  )f  money  they  use  and  which  they  require;  This  is  an  object 
lessoi  i in  “ natural  selection.”  The  only  silver  nations  in  the  world 
to-day  are  Mexico,  a few  of  the  poorest,  half -civilized  countries  of 
Cent  -al  and  South  America,  and  the  half-benighted  nations  of  Asia, 
like  ' diina.  Eussia  has  been  on  a silver  basis,  but,  under  a new  law, 
is  aheady  coming  to  the  gold  standard.  I have  a friend  in  Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador,  South  America,  who  writes,  “ Save  yourselves  from 
silve:';  it  is  the  curse  of  this  country;  you  must  pay  here  three  and 
four  prices  for  everything  you  buy.” 

THE  USE  OF  SILVEK. 

l.ut  I am  in  favor  of  silver  as  a subsidiary,  or  token  money, 
bach  ed  up  by  gold.  We  are  now  maintaining  600  millions  of  it  in 
circi  lation,  on  a gold  basis,  and  we  can  easily  continue  to  do  so  ivhen 
the  nresent  agitation  is  settled,  and  by  proper  laws  our  revenues  are 
mad  i to  equal  our  expenditures. 

Alien  in  doubt,  stick  to  the  good  you  have,  not  fly  to  ills  you 
kno’! } not  of. 

MONEY  HISTOEY, 

^ lie  history  of  the  money  in  the  world  throws  great  light  on  this 
whole  subject.  All  sorts  of  things  have,  at  one  time  or  another, 
beer  used  as  money.  Skins  were  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  money, 
and  are  still  so  used  by  savage  tribes.  Sheep  and  oxen  in  the  earliest 
davi  were  universallv  used  as  money  in  exchange  of  property.  Our 
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X very  word  ‘‘  pecuniary,”  meaning  pertaining  to  money,  is  derived 

from  the  Latin  word  " pecus,”  meaning  a flock  of  sheep  or  cattle. 

Alien  it  conies  to  metals,  iron  was  used  for  the  first  money  by  the 
Greeks;  ii’on  and  copper,  in  China  and  Japan.  All  the  early  Hebrew 
and  Eoman  coins,  down  to  as  late  as  269  years  before  Christ,  were 
made  of  copper,  or  some  alloy  of  copper.  Copper  was  largely  used 
ill  some  of  the  poorer  European  states,  as  in  Sweden,  up  to  a recent 
period.  In  mediaeval  times — commonly  known  as  the  Hark  Ages — 

> silver,  having  been  first  introduced  by  the  Eomans,  came  into  general 

use  in  Europe.  The  use  of  gold  as  money  (though  ancient  in  small 
IK  quantities)  commenced  with  the  increase  of  enlightenment,  and  its 

use  developed  steadily  with  the  increase  of  trade  and  commerce  and 
the  manufacturing  industries,  as  it  became  more  and  more  available, 
as  fast  as  the  mines  were  multiplied  in  number  and  became  more 
productive. 

In  Virginia  at  one  time  tobacco  was  used  as  money;  all  dues 
j paid  in  so  many  pounds  of  tobacco  as  fixed  by  law,  including  the 

i salarv  of  the  minister. 

•j 

AVe  all  know  that  the  North  American  Indians  used  shells, 
whales’  teeth,  red  feathers,  any  attractive  bauble,  for  money;  and 
that  the  whites  in  dealing  with  them  gave  them  colored  beads  and 
buttons  and  all  sorts  of  trinkets  and  trumperjy  and  the  savages 
X thought  it  good  enough  mone}' — but  for  home  circulation  only.  That 

was  a purely  aboriginal  American  money,  independent  of  foreign 
nations,”  of  the  Bryan  sort.  ATiy,  the  whole  of  Alanhattan  Island, 
where  New  A'ork  City  now  stands,  as  authentic  history  states,  was 
f ' on  the  sixth  day  of  May,  1626,  bought  by  Peter  Minuet  from  Indian 
chiefs  with  a lot  of  beads  and  buttons  and  other  trinkets,  worth  in 
the  civilized  money  of  that  time — how  much  do  you  think?— twenty- 
four  dollars — and  that  was  the  biggest  bargain  a man  ever  did  make. 
Talk  about  the  value  of  money,  neither  silver  nor  gold  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  old  Minuet’s  beads  and  buttons. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MONEY. 

Do  we  want  to  go  back  to  the  money  of  ancient  days,  to  the 
money  of  our  forefathers?  Yes,  if  we  want  to  go  back  to  the  stage- 
coach, the  sailing  ship,  the  slow  mail,  the  wooden  plow,  and  the 
hand  loom.  But  the  world  moves,  and  as  you  see,  it  has  outgrown 
one  form  of  money  after  another,  and  always  left  behind  a cheaper 
for  a dearer.  It  began  with  baubles,  went  to  skins  and  cattle,  from 
iron  to  copper,  from  copper  to  silver,  and  from  silver  to  gold.  And  I 
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am  one  of  those  who  have  so  high  an  esteem  for  the  world  and  its 
achie’  emeiits  and  for  my  fellow-men,  notwithstanding  the  occasional 
setbacks  in  business,  from  which  we  have  always  recovered  as  to 
belie''  e that  it  is  onr  great  good  fortune  and  happiness  to  live  in  a 
golden  age,  in  every  respect,  in  which  science  and  art,  learning 
and  leligion,  can  minister  to  the  convenience,  the  comfort,  the  well- 

beinf  of  man. 

I lit' is  there  gold  enough  to  go  round?  '^'es,  and  more  than 
enon  ?h  when  we  add  to  onr  600  millions  of  gold  our  present  600 
millims  of  silver,  onr  700  millions  of  paper  currency,  all  supported 
by  E sound  and  untainted  credit,  equal  to  unlimited  millions. 
Undw  scientific  processes  of  mining,  the  world’s  stock  of  gold  is 
rapii  ly  increasing.  Since  1851,  or  in  about  45  years,  there  has  been 
mimd  and  brought  into  the  markets  70  per  cent,  more  gold  (or 
alnu  st  twice  as  much),  than  all  that  has  been  accumulated  in  the 
prev  ous  358  years.  The  world’s  present  stock  is  about  fifteen  billion 
(lolh  rs — a sum,  for  its  largeness,  absolutely  impossible  to  comprehend. 

MONEY  DEBx\SEMENT. 

must  mention  one  more  historical  fact,  for  if  we  are  wise  it  it 
by  !xperience  we  shall  learn.  This  dehasemcnt  of  the  money  of 
amtionisno  new  trick.  Up  to  two  hundred  years  ago  it  was  a 
con  mon  thing  in  the  world’s  history.  It  has  been  only  the  intelli- 
genie  and  the  morality  of  modern  civilization  that  put  a stop  to  it. 
Bui  it  was  always  done  by  kings  and  despots  and  their  willing  tools. 
It  i-as  done  by  making  coins  of  less  weight,  adulterating  them  with 
has  i metal,  hut  in  all  eases  retaining  the  old  names  and  denomina- 
tions so  as  to  cheat  those  who  received  them.  This  debasement 
waj  always  resented  by  the  common  and  working  people,  as  a scheme 
to  dieat  them  of  their  earnings.  The  champion  debaser  of  money 
wa:  the  Eoman  Emperor  Nero,  ‘‘  who  fiddled  while  Borne  was  burn- 
ing,” the  meanest  wretch  that  ever  lived,  and  the  worst  king  that 

evi  r reigned.  , ^ 

And  it  has  been  left  to  us,  in  this  day  and  in  this  country,  tor 

wk  at  sins  I know  not— to  witness  another  attempted  debasement  of 
ii-if  ney— and  by  whom  and  for  whose  benefit?  By  the  silver  spiders 
wl  o have  the  silver  to  sell,  for  the  pretended  benefit  and  blessing  ot 

th'  ‘ working  man. 

Will  von  learn  from  history?  Listen  then  to  the  won  s o a 
sti  ndard  writer  in  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  English  language; 

‘‘Whatever  may  he  the  inducements  to  enter  on  the  perilous 
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course  of  tampering  with  the  monetary  standard,  a long  expeiience 
has  incontestably  proved  its  disastrous  effects.  One  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  the  weakness  of  France  during  ‘ the  hundred  years  war  ’ 
was  the  extremelv  debased  state  of  its  currency,  and  the  diead  of 

further  reductions  in  the  value  of  coins. 

“ Lord  Macaulay  has  given  a graphic  picture  of  the  evils  which 

England  suffered  from  its  depreciated  silver  currency  towards  the 
end  of  the  17th  century. 

“And  a debasement  brought  about  by  design  possesses  a further 

element  of  evil  by  creating  a belief  that  similar  devices  will  soon 
again  he  resorted  to.  So  manifest  are  the  evils  that  result  from  de- 
basement, that  it  may  be  reasonably  hoped  that  all  civilized  go^ern- 
ments  have  abandoned  the  practice  forever.  It  is  also  well  to 
notice  concerning  depreciations  that  it  is  the  poorer  classes  who 
especially  suffer  from  a change  in  the  coinage.  They  are  less  able 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  alteration,  and  prices  are  much  more 
quickly  adjusted  to  the  new'  state  of  things  than  wages. 

The  w'ords  of  this  great  authority  are  the  very  gospel  of  truth. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  VOTE  ? 

Now',  then,  w'hat  shall  we  do  and  how'  shall  we  vote?  The  money 
question  is  the  main  question,  and  it  is  not  a party  or  political  ques- 
tion. The  old  parties  have  already  gone  to  pieces  on  it.  It  is  simply 
a question  of  individual  duty  and  individual  interest. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  been  betrayed  from  the  old  democratic 
lirinciples  and  has  indeed  been  sw^allow'ed  up  by  the  Populistic  Party. 
A verv  notable  section  of  it,  however,  led  by  its  greatest  men  has  re- 
volted, reorganized,  and  set  up  a platform  and  candidates  at  Indian- 
apolis' and  as  a declaration  of  principles  this  suits  me  best  of  all; 
but  it  is  hopeless  for  it  to  succeed  in  this  election.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  give  this  terrible  silver  heresy  a body  blowq  so  far  as  my  vote 
o-oes,  I shall  cast  it  for  the  honorable  names  on  the  fiag  which  you 
have’  unfurled— McKinley  and  Hobart.  They  have  promised  to 
keep  the  honor  and  faith  of  the  Nation  true,  the  fair  bright  folds  of 
its  flag  clean  and  unsullied — and  all  will  be  safe  in  their  keeping.  ^ 

I believe  in  independent  voting  on  the  merits  of  a question—  tis 
a rule  I have  practiced— and  for  me  it  w'orks  w'ell.  Am  I criticised 
by  my  Democratic  friends?  I ask  what  company  I am  in?  Was 
there  ever  another  presidential  election  when  the  whole  Democratic 
administration  in  power,  and  all  its  friends,  were  against  the  election 
of  the  so-called  regular  nominee  of  the  Democratic  Party?  From 
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this  yni  may  surely  argue  that  the  cause  of  this  revolt  is  of  the 
graves  t and  most  vital  kind. 

Let  no  false  shame  intimidate  you;  no  cry  of  irregularity  deter 
you.  Vote  according  to  your  light  and  your  convictions.  Those 
who  i re  slaves  to  party  never  count  in  the  decision;  they  are  the 
dead  ] aake- weights  on  either  side.  It  is  the  free,  intelligent,  coura- 
geous voter  that  decides  the  election. 

New  York,  under  ordinary  conditions,  is  naturally  a Demo- 
cratic state.  But  this  year,  and  you  mark  my  word,  it  will  go  for 
McKi  iley  and  Hobart  by  more  than  300  thousand  majority. 

T le  whole  country  will  be  true,  and  the  silver  spiders  will  be 

beaten  back  and  entangled  in  their  own  webs. 

Lot  the  voice  of  dear  old  Hew  Hampshire  ring  out,  no  less 
decisi  vq,  no  less  loud  and  clear  than  that  of  Maine  on  the  one  side 
and  ^/^ermont  on  the  other.  So  shall  the  honor  and  faith  of  the 
Reputlic,  and  the  well-being  of  its  toiling  millions,  be  saved  and 

prese;  ved. 


(From  the  Century  Magazine.) 

Silver’s  Worst  Victims. 

HOW  SAVIXGS  BAXK  DEPOSITORS,  INSURED  PERSONS,  AND  PEN- 
SIONERS WOULD  SUFFER. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  about  5,000,000  depositors  in 
savin  ?s  banks.  Their  aggregate  deposits  are  estimated  by  the  best 
autbdties  at  $1,800,000,000,  a sum  fully  equal  to  the  entire  stock 
of  money  in  the  country.  These  deposits  are  not  made  payable  only 
in  g(  Id.  If  we  were  to  pass  to  a silver  standard,  to  a dollar  worth 
only  53  cents  which  would  be  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  these  $1,800,- 
000,(  00  would  shrink  in  a night  to  $954,000,000.  Who  would  lose 
the  other  $846,000,000?  Would  they  be  capitalists,  money  lenders, 
rich  bankers,  and  millionaires?  Hot  a bit  of  it.  They  ivould  be 
the  lard-working  heads  of  families,  devoted  fathers  and  mothers 
savir  g for  their  children  and  their  old  age,  widows  and  orphans,  and 
deserving  and  ambitious  youth  seeking  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
acthe  and  useful  lives.  There  would  be  no  escape  for  them  from 
this  leprivation,  which  in  many  instances  would  turn  a life  of  simple 
com;ort  into  one  of  want  and  misery.  We  have  here  a single  class 
of  5 000,000  persons  who  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  looking  upon 

gold  as  the  true  money  of  the  people. 
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Yet  these  do  not  greatly  exceed  the  holders  and  beneficiaries  of 
life  insurance  policies.  There  are  in  this  country  no  less  than 
3,383,000  holders  of  life  insurance  policies  and  certilicates,  amount- 
ing in  gross  to  $9,463,000,000,  a sum  nearly  six  times  the  eiitiie 
amount  of  money  in  the  country.  These  holders  haie  been  pa\ing 
their  premiums  for  years  in  gold  or  its  equivalent,  expecting  to  lia\e 
it  paid  back  to  their  families  after  their  death,  or  on  their  policies 
becoming  claims.  The  policies  are  not  payable  in  gold  alone.  The 
companies  and  associations  did  not  agree  to  pay  them  in  that  coin 
only.  The  average  annual  payment  for  claims  is  $130,000,000,  so 
that  if  we  pass  to  a 53-cent  dollar  this  will  be  cut  down  to  $63,600,- 
000,  and  the  annual  loss  to  the  ividows  and  orphans  of  the  land 
through  this  source  will  be  $56,400,000.  In  this  case,  also,  the  loss 
will  not  fall  upon  the  rich.  It  will  fall  upon  the  most  helpless,  and 
wall  be  robbery  of  the  most  deserving  of  all  our  citizens,  foi  the  man 
who  insures  his  life  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
him  must  be  a worthy  citizen.  This  is  another  class  who  have  ex- 
cellent reason  for  looking  upon  gold  as  the  true  money  of  the  people. 

Finally,  there  is  our  army  of  970,000  pensioners,  drawing 
annually  from  the  national  Treasury  $140,000,000.  Their  pensions 
are  not  pavable  in  gold  alone,  and  would  be  paid  in  silver.  Iheii 
annual  receipt  would  drop  from  $140,000,000  to  $74,300,000,  and  the 
other  $65,800,000  would  not  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  rich, 

but  of  the  poor  veterans  of  the  war,  who  have  been  given  this  aid  be- 
cause they  are  supposed  to  have  deserved  well  of  the  nation  and  are 
not  able  to  support  themselves.  As  a greater  part  of  the  persons 
affected  in  this  case  are  voters,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  they  are 
distributed  in  the  country,  and  how  the  loss  will  fall  upon  the  differ- 
ent States.  In  Ohio  there  are  105,160  of  them,  and  their  total  loss 
would  be  over  $7,779,000.  In  Illinois  there  are  68,678  of  them,  and 
their  loss  would  be  nearly  $5,000,000.  In  Indiana  there  are  69,850 
of  them,  and  their  loss  would  be  over  $6,000,000.  Surely  this  is  an 
aspect  of  free  coinage  which  rises  above  partisanship;  for,  as  the  late 
Congressman  Harter  of  Ohio  said  of  it,  the  nation’s  good  faith  to  its 
living  soldiers  is  not  only  called  in  question  by  it,  but  if  it  becomes 
a law  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  nation’s  dead  will  be  robbed 
by  the  laws  of  the  land  they  died  to  save.  This  is  a third  class,  then, 
who  have  excellent  reasons  for  looking  upon  gold  as  the  true  money 

of  the  people. 
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Gold. 

Go  d is  the  articulation  of  commerce.  It  is  the  most  potent 
agent  of  civilization.  It  is  gold  that  has  lifted  the  nations  from 
harhar  sm.  It  has  done  more  to  organize  society,  to  promote  indus- 
try, ai  d insure  its  rewards,  to  inspire  progress,  to  encourage  science 
and  tlie  arts  than  gunpowder,  steam  and  electricity.  The  use  of 
gold  h id  its  origin  in  the  necessities  of  mankind.  The  human  heart 
^s  set  1 ipon  it.  It  will  command  the  proper  services  of  everybody  at 
all  tin  es  and  in  all  places.  The  necessities  which  compel  its  use  are 
as  incvorable  to-day  as  they  were  at  the  beginning,  although  im- 
proves systems  of  exchange  have  diminished  the  proportionate 

volinm  necessary  to  do  the  work. 

8c  exact  a measure  is  it  to  human  effort  that  when  it  is  exclu- 
sively used  as  money  it  teaches  the  very  habit  of  honesty.  It  neither 
deals  in  nor  tolerates  false  pretences.  It  cannot  lie.  It  keeps  its 
promises  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  While  it  has  seen  human  iustitu- 
tions  perish  and  human  governments  crumble  and  decay,  it  is  itself 
impel  ishable.  The  gold  that  was  in  SolomoiTs  Temple  possessed 
the  s<  me  qualities  as  the  gold  dug  to-day  from  the  sands  of  Afiica. 
The  gold  of  California  and  the  gold  of  Australia  are  precisely  the 
same. ' It  defies  the  corroding  hand  of  time  and  the  friction  of  ages. 
It  is  the  common  denominator  of  values.  It  makes  possible  the 
class!  ication  of  labor  and  the  equitable  interchange  of  commodities. 
Gold  has  intervened  in  the  bargains  made  between  men  since  the 
dawn  of  civilization,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  faithfully  fulfil  its 
part  us  the  universal  agent  and  servant  of  mankind,  henatoi  John 
P.  J(  lies,  of  Nevada,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  April,  1871. 


